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THE MUSIC OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
By G. A. Macfareen. 

(Continued from p. 7.) 

As to this matter of congregational singing, let 
me acknowledge, with respect and with thankfulness, 
the present desire to promote it that is obvious in 
the majority of the clergy of, I believe, all parties. 
1 respect this desire, because I am assured that it 
springs from zeal in the Church's service ; and I am 
thankful for this desire, because, however devious the 
roads they travel, I trust that it maybe the means of 
sooner or later bringing artists and ecclesiasts to 
meet on some common ground, where they may join 
efforts for the attainment of their mutual object, the 
advance of art and the vivification of religion. 

Question, I think, there cannot be, as to the fact 
that whatever actively engages us must better enchain 
our attention than what appeals to us only as passive 
observers. It is manifestly with regard to this fact 
that the English' Liturgy was constructed, wherein 
the people's part is so constantly intermingled with 
the part of the Minister that the congregation, in 
adhering to the Prayer Book, can never be passive 
save when they are listening for the cue for their 
next response, and this is a passivity which so 
actively occupies the thoughts, if not the vocal 
organs, that during its brief periods the attention 
cannot be allowed to waver. Utterly at variance 
then with the entire spirit of the Order for Prayer, 
was the practice, not yet wholly abolished, which 
crept into use during our century of Georgian ad- 
ministration, with the century of evils which blots 
that era of the artistic and ecclesiastic history of 
England — the practice, I mean, of abandoning the 
people's part throughout the Service to a Parish 
Clerk, whose loud voice, nasal production, provincial 
accent, ignorance of music, and small ability to 
understand the texts he uttered, seem to have been 
his chief characteristics if not his best qualifications ; 
and to a bevy of Charity Children — doubtful defini- 
tion! — whose highest emulation was to reflect the 
peculiarities of their clerkly prototype. 

It was a reform then, however humble, but truly 
a reform, when folks at Church began again, under 
good persuasion, to take to themselves their own 
proper part, though inefficiently, in the performance 
of the Service ; and it is a grand sign of the progress 
of this reform movement, that, in many if not most 
establishments, the delegated, clerkly, and charitable 
respondents are either dispensated from duty or sub- 
ordinated in its fulfilment to the bulk of the assembly. 
But the mumbling of the spoken portions of the 
Service, and the humming of those which are meant 
to be musical that now prevail in a large number of 
our churches, are sorry substitutes for the frank, 
cordial utterance which expresses and communicates 
genuine feeling ; and the effort is worthy the best 
energies of Ministers and musicians to remove this 
shamefacedness or shamevoicedness from among the 
community, and to induce and enable them to speak 
what they have to speak, and to sing what they have 
to sing, with their hearts in the task and with their 
whole power in the endeavour for its fulfilment. 



I have said induce ; this is the province of the 
minister. I have said enable ; this is the province of 
the musician. Now it would be as futile to require 
a person to sing who could not sing, as to require a 
person to speak English who knew no language but 
French ; and the effect would not be worse, nay, not 
by many degrees so bad, of a person reading aloud 
the spoken portions of the Service, who understood 
neither the signification nor the pronunciation of the 
words, — not worse than, not so bad as, that of a 
person singing (propriety pardon the irrelevant 
term), the musical portions of the service, who had 
no ability, natural or acquired, to pitch his voice 
upon the right note or to know that it was right 
when his voice fell upon it by accident. Yet there 
are persons, who would no more think of outraging 
the feelings of their friends by pretending to sing in 
a drawing-room, and by making any other exposure 
of their total incompetence ; and who unblushingly 
excuse themselves, when invited to contribute vocally 
to an evening's amusement, by saying that they never 
sing but in Church. This may seem strange ; it 
should seem far stranger that many well-meaning 
men in authority promulgate the principle that it is 
right, since truly devout and in the spirit of religion, 
to do openly, in the face of the public, and unhappily 
in the ears of the public, that which a just sense of 
decorum, nay of decency, would prevent such per- 
sons from doing privately under the indulgence of 
their domestic circle. For the sake of all that is 
hearty, of all that is sincere, let every one of us who 
can pronounce and can comprehend the spoken 
portions of the people's part in the Service, declaim 
them in full voice, and in full conviction that he is so 
contributing to the general work of edification, in 
which the efforts of each individual person are inter- 
woven with those of all of the others, to produce one 
great impression which is experienced by the whole 
assembly ; and, on the same grounds, let every one 
of us that possesses the indispensable qualifications 
pour his voice into the choral-song of the congrega- 
tion, and he need not doubt that his best feelings 
will be both excited in himself and circulated among 
others by such praiseful act of praise. On the other 
hand, should it not be accounted sinful to obtrude 
one's own incapacity in situations where its exposure 
may excite the disgust, or very far worse, the ridicule 
of others with better gifts or better development, at 
times when the thoughts of all should have nothing 
to disturb their earnestness, when the feelings of all 
should have nothing to interrupt their solemnity? 
Grant this, and the mistake must be evident of any 
efforts, however well meant, on the part of the 
ministry, to induce the unqualified by nature or 
culture to profane the offices of the Church by pre- 
tending to take part in their performance ; unless, as 
the very first inducement, and in association with 
every other inducement that can be held forth, the 
ministry provide, or authorize, or at least sanction 
some adequate means to enable persons, previously 
unqualified, to acquire the indispensable qualifica- 
tions. These means are musical training. 

There is a class of volunteer vocalists in the per- 
formance of church music, whose efforts are still 
more pernicious to good effect, still more destructive 
of devotion, than are those of persons whose musical 
organization is wholly undeveloped. This class con- 
sists of persons with a more than average aptitude 
for music, and perhaps even with some very little 
insight into its principles. The evil they commit is 
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the improvisation of what they suppose to be a part 
in the harmony; and its execrable result is that, 
should such part by possible good fortune accord with 
the paramount melody which is in course of per- 
formance, there is not the remotest chance that 
several simultaneous improvisations can harmonize 
with one another, and they consequently produce 
cacophony incalculable. A very powerful body of 
unison may to the general ear, so greatly outbalance 
one or more stray wrong notes, that good sense and 
decorum may not be offended by their accidental 
occurrence ; but a systematic perseverance in inhar- 
monious harmony is not to be veiled, and will force 
itself most vexatiously on the auditory nerves of all 
who stand within the range of its sound. 

It was once my fortune to visit Scotland ; and it 
was then my fate to witness, severally, the singing of 
hymns in a kirk and on a hill-side. I have heard an 
orchestra tuning to A, while an organist was ex- 
temporaneously modulating, with his instrument, at 
its full power, into all the round of keys, of which 
perhaps he gave to A]? the predominance ; and I have 
felt quite willing to agree with that Tartar chief, or 
whatever other barbarian potentate it may have 
been, who is reported to have said that he thought 
this the most delightful portion of a concert, when 
I compared it with my experience of Caledonian 
hymnody. Had there been a large-toned organ 
either to direct or to drown the multitudinous inven- 
tions of the many -voiced assembly, it might have 
been possible to maintain some sense of decency, not 
to say devoutness, while hearing the outpourings of 
piety wearing strangely the aspect of self-glorifica- 
tion, which I too painfully remember ; but I own, 
and own it reverentially, that I was shocked at the 
seeming sacrilege of the application of such human 
vanity to holy purposes, the vanity of several persons 
uttering at once their independent thoughts and 
presuming that these could blend into a harmonious 
whole which might be acceptable to the Creator of 
everything that is beautiful. 

I am aware that the faculty of "singing second," 
as it is amateurly named, is regarded as a natural 
talent, and this not unjustly ; and that the persons 
who possess it are esteemed accordingly in the circles 
they felicitate by its exercise. This, however, is 
practised only in solo, or to speak literally, dual per- 
formances, and certainly never by many secondists at 
the same time. 

I am aware, too, that the early inhabitants of this 
land of Britain, in common with those of the 
Northern countries whence they emigrated hither, 
had the gift of what may be called natural harmony ; 
I mean that, whereas the Greco-Gregorian Plain- 
Song of the Church was chanted in unison, the 
priesthood who imported this classic pagan form of 
musical art into our latitudes found the peoples to 
whom they taught Christianity accustomed to sing 
their national songs in three-part harmony. We 
should be thankful to Mr. Charles Kingsley for 
having rendered popularly familiar this notable fact 
in musical history, by the account of it in his 
romance of Hereward ; and to those other, severer 
antiquaries who had previously exhumed it from the 
Anglo-Saxon chronicles and Latin records wherein it 
was buried. Yes, the art of musical combination 
originated in the North, not among Greek philo- 
sophers, not among ecclesiastical scholars, but 
among the rude nations of these wild regions 
whose instinct of beauty was their only teacher. 



Hereward, however, the last opponent of our 
Norman conquerors, sang in harmony of three- 
parts together with his two nephews at the 
marriage feast of the King of Cornwall's daughter, 
according to the manner of the Gervians, the race 
dwelling in our Eastern counties ; and no hint has 
yet been brought to light that these Gervian 
tripartite performances were ever choral, were ever 
executed by more than one voice to each part in the 
harmony. The polyphonic practice of which we 
have records nearly a thousand years old, again 
and again may be traced cropping out through all 
the arbitrary art obstacles of the middle ages, and it 
is not even now extinct in parts of the country 
remote from populous towns where grinding organs 
and German bands have not supplanted the primitive 
music of the people with the latest music-hall comic 
songs, negro melodies, and opera extracts. Later or 
earlier, however, wherever and whenever this faculty 
of singing unwritten harmony is shewn to have been 
or to be in use among the people as an enrichment 
or completion of the musical charm of their simple 
country songs, it appears to be, and to have been 
always exercised by three solo singers in concert, 
and never in chorus. 

I am further aware that the art of counterpoint 
took its rise in extempore descant upon the Plain 
Song of the Church. For my part, I should be sorry 
to trust to the improvisations of the best taught 
musicians of six centuries ago for my only chance of 
good counterpoint upon any given theme ; but what- 
ever the merits of these ebullitions of the moment, 
there is no doubt of their having been practised, of 
their having been admired, and of the subsequent 
art of written counterpoint having taken its rise from 
them. Here again must be noticed, however, that 
while the chant of the Church was choral, the 
delicate task of singing descant was jealously con- 
fided to competent individuals, one at a time 
seemingly in each assembly, who had proved their 
capability of its fulfilment by other signs of musical 
aptitude. 

So far then as I can gather, it appears to 
be in our modern religious solemnities alone that 
singers indulge in this extravagant practice of com- 
posing their own harmonies, if etymologists will 
permit the use of the term composing to denote the 
employment of musical notes which cannot be put 
together with others, and will not insist that we 
name it counterposing instead ; and it appears to be 
in our modern religious solemnities alone that indul- 
gence is conceded to singers who follow this most 
irreverent, most vainglorious, most antimusical, and 
most detestable practice. In the theatre, in the 
concert-room, upon parade, in the drawing-room; 
nay, in the streets it would never for an instant be 
tolerated that a person who could not play nor sing 
took part in a musical performance ; it is said that 
even in the multitudinous gatherings at the Handel 
Festivals, they among the countless array of exe- 
cutants who could not execute the parts they under- 
took, but still obtained positions in the orchestra ; 
had the decency to grease their bows, or to open 
their mouths without emitting sounds, rather than 
mar the great effect of those colossal performances, 
and it must be then a monstrous desecration of holy 
places and of holy ceremonies to allow such unfitness 
to be made manifest in them as would be scouted 
from every secular assembly. 

In this prevailing state of things, is it unreason- 
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able to wish that some regular organization might be 
formed in every church congregation, for such 
amount of musical study as would enable whomever 
chose to take and to sustain a part in the Service, 
and for such amount of authoritative interference as 
might hinder whomever chose not to befit themselves 
to sing by taking advantage of this study, from 
frustrating the exertions of the competent by ignor- 
antly missing the right notes or wilfully singing 
wrong ones? The appointment of one periodical 
practice of music that was to be sung on each coming 
Sunday, together with the appointment of a fully 
qualified officer to direct such practice, would, I con- 
ceive, induce well-minded people to assemble on this 
occasion, to benefit by the sound instruction that was 
afforded them, and thus to qualify themselves for 
their share in the weekly duty. No inducement 
could be so strong for persons to take part in congre- 
gational singing, as the conviction that they were 
able to bear what they took, to fulfil a part as well 
as to assume it. No other inducement which has 
not this in its front can be honest, since to yield to 
it must involve much insincerity, much hypocrisy, 
much love of display, all of which are antagonistic 
to the meek, fervent, pious abandonment of self that 
should surely lie at the heart of every devotional 
exercise. Thus, worthily, Christianly to induce 
your congregations to sing, O curates, vicars, and 
rectors, and not less than these, O deans and 
chapters, and more than all other ecclesiastical 
officials, O bishops, archbishops, and the defender of 
the faith, her very Majesty of England, you must 
enable them to sing, and this by means of a due 
course of technical instruction. 



I know and I revere the pains that have been spent 
upon this matter of general musical instruction by 
Mr. Hullah, and by those who have followed in his 
steps or have wrought side by side with him. I know 
that very much is the good result of these beneficial 
labours ; but I feel that this much is vastly little as 
compared with what should be brought about, and 
with what, let me trust, has yet to be accomplished. 
I cannot think, however, that it is by such persons, 
as in some places hold the office of choir-master, that 
the ultimate good is ever to be effected ; persons, I 
am told, who have either received their total musical 
training in diocesan schools, or who are entirely out- 
side of the musical profession. It was the boast, I 
have heard, of one such as these, that he purposely 
played wrong notes in the absence of the organist 
from choir practice, in order to give independence to 
his choristers and the power of holding their own in 
cases of extreme contrapuntal perplexity — an in- 
genious, but scarcely a plausible apology for his, the 
choir-master's inability to play the right notes. No, 
it is not such an official as this who can draw ladies 
and gentlemen in their hours of tedious leisure, 
artisans in their moments of recreation, members of 
professions in their accesses of art enthusiasm and 
religious fervour to a weekly practice of church 
music. It must be a person to fill such an appoint- 
ment, who, by his social standing, by his personal 
bearing, and above all by his professional mastery of 
the subject he undertakes to inculcate, can command 
the respect and ensure the advancement of his 
collected learners; but, to such a person, my 
faith in humanity assures me that gentle and 
simple, grave and gay, earnest and trivial, all 
classes and all grades would flock with pleasure, as 
they would depart from him with interest. This 



person should rightly be — at least, all rules of reason 
appear so to indicate — the organist, or else some one 
in perfect confidence with Mm, and, in this case, 
either submitting implicitly to the direction of the 
other. He might scarcely be a non-professional 
musician, or, if he were, he must be one of such 
marked artistic distinction that this would over- 
balance all considerations of rank and station, and 
exact respect on the ground of his musicianship 
alone. Such an institution as is here supposed, could 
not but be popular in every parish and in every dis- 
trict, in town and country, in crowded localities, and 
in those sparsely inhabited; its popularity would 
grow with the good effect it produced, and an ap- 
proximate perfection would in time replace the half 
defined whispering, the equivocal intonation, the 
barbarous bawling of many of our present Church 
performances. 

To this, may it be hoped not quite visionary, pro- 
posal can be answered that, in the first days of the 
Reformation, not to antedate this important epoch 
in our Church's history, the people sang the 
Ambrosian Plain Song to which Marbeck, the 
Windsor organist, adapted the Anglican text, and 
sang it without receiving any special musical instruc- 
tion to fit them for so doing. There is no doubt that 
they so sang ; there is no record of their having been 
so instructed. The absence of evidence is no dis- 
proof of a fact. 

There may further be 'answered that, when the 
refugee Reformers from the persecution of Mary re- 
turned from Geneva and Frankfort after Elizabeth's 
accession, they sang the hymns they had learned in 
the home of their exile ; gathered by hundreds in 
the Church of Saint Antholin (wherever that may 
have been) in the City, gathered by thousands to the 
preachings at Paul's Cross, they sang these hymns 
with an ardour, and they felt their spirit with a 
fervour, such as modern times may emulate, but no 
times can surpass ; and they sang these hymns, may 
be answered, without any special technical prepara- 
tion. There is plentiful proof that they so sang; 
there is plentiful ground to surmise that they had no 
authorized teaching. Surmise is not surety. Would 
that I, would that any of us could have been there 
to witness the wondrous effect of the grand incanta- 
tion of the six thousand Bishop Jewel describes, 
there assembled in the open face of heaven, out- 
pouring through their many voices the one emotion 
that stirred their common heart ; would that we 
could have drawn inspiration from this mighty 
utterance of a genuine feeling ! Then would there 
be no room for words so weak as these to argue the 
desirability of congregational singing, to exhort the 
adoption of fit means for its inducement and its 
enablement ; the overpowering influence of the fact 
would supersede all argument. 

(To be contitmed). 



All competent persons engaged in the task of 
criticising the musical performances which are now 
so rapidly increasing, both in and out of the metro- 
polis, must be constantly struck with the extraordi- 
nary efforts displayed by those who really know 
nothing about the matter, not only to conceal their 
ignorance, but to do so with such extreme tact as to 
deceive the majority of their readers into the belief 
that their knowledge on the subject is exceedingly 
profound. There can be no doubt that this is an art ; 



